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ABSTRACT 

To determine factors influencing the attitudes of 
school board members toward occupational education, a 3-part survey 
questionnaire designed to measure the relationship between 
understanding, attitudes, and social variables was returned by 1,684 
of the 4,830 mailed to school board members of 770 school districts 
in New York State. Analysis revealed that more positive attitudes 
were held by members of urban districts and Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services than those in suburban or rural districts, 
probably because they have had more experience with occupational 
programs. Older board members and those with a number of years of 
service tend to have a more positive attitude. Some recommendations 
were: (1) Other populations which contribute toward decision-making 

for occupational education should be surveyed, and (2) Some 
modifications should be made in the instrument before it is used 
again. The survey questionnaire is appended. (SE) 
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FOREWORD 



In the United States of America education is a function of the in- 
dividual states. New York State has delegated much of its responsibility 
to local school districts governed by elected or appointed school boards. 
Each school board establishes the educational programs for its district, 
and in turn delegates authority and instructions for the implementation of 
these programs. 

The attitudes of the board members toward particular phases of the 
total educational program are crucial in the determination of overall 
policy, particularly in the determination of the degree of support each 
program is to receive. 

This publication reports on a study undertaken to discover the 
attitudes of school board members toward occupational education. 

The findings presented may be of interest not only to the school 
board members whose attitudes were studied, but to all involved in the 
formation of educational policies. 



James Vetro, Director of Caj.1 E. Wedekind , Director 
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Department 
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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION 



The preparation of persons for occupations has developed from the 
transfer of skills from father to son, in earliest times, through family 
rrades and guilds, in the Middle Ages, to become an integral part of public 
education today. The need for occupational education continues as tech- 
nology advances and existing jobs are modified and new occupations emerge. 

The concern for occupational education on the Federal level has been 
evident for many years. The Morrill Acts^ that estal lished land grant 

colleges and universities were the beginnings of federal support. The 

9 3 

Smith-Hughes Act and the Vocational Education Act of 1963, with the 1968 

amendments,^ continued this federal support for occupational education. 
However, the federal role in occupational education has become more support- 
ive rather than more directive. Federal monies are provided to aid occu- 
pational education in the states, but the programs are controlled and 
supervised by the states.^ 

Education for citizens has long been a concern of the various 
states of the Union. In providing for education, New York has established 

^U.S. Congress, First Morrill Act, adopted July 2, 1862, Chapter 130, 

37th Congress, 2nd Session. Second Morrill Act, adopted 1890, 

Chapter 481, 51st Congress, 1st Session. 

2 

U.S. Congress, Smith-Hughes Act (National Vocational Education Act, 

1917, signed February 23, 1917). Public Law 347. 

^U.S. Congress, Public Law 88-210. 

^U.S. Congress, Public Law 90-576. 

^U.S. Constitution, 10th Amendment. 



a local operation,^ which by its very nature emphasizes exercise of local 
initiative in decision making for education. 

New York State establishes minimum standards for programs through 
regulations of the Commissioner of Education. ^ Beyond such minimums, the 
local school board has full responsibility for its school program. Local 
school boards, acting in their capacity as public state representatives, 
are responsible for local initiative and provide it through the policies 

Q 

they establish for their school districts. 

The professional staff, assisted by the supportive personnel of a 
school system, plans, organizes, and carries out the functions of the school 
as they affect the day to day learning of the children. This constitutes 
the formal educational program. The staff performs its function based on 
policies established by the school board. Consequently, the school board 
is a decision making body which implements, on a local level, the minimum 
standards established by the State and also establishes those programs 
deemed necessary for the education of persons in the district. 

As a decision making body, a school board should "state clear ob- 

g 

jectives, carefully evaluate alternatives--all aimed at taking action." 

The emphasis must be based on careful evaluation, since attitude is defined 



^ New York, New York State Education Law, ’McKinney's Consolidation Laws 
of New York , Book 16, Sub-section 1401, p.182. 

^Ibid . , Sub-section 101, p. 16, and Sub-section 301, p. 208. 

®Ibid. , Sub-sections 1604, 1709, 1805, 1903, pp. 237, 276, 363, 374. 

^Charles H. Kepner and Benjamin B. Tregoe, The Rational Manager , New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965, p. 50. 
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in ter ms of evaluation. Krech and others have defined attitudes as follows: 

"An enduring system of positive and negative evaluations, 
emotional feelings, and pro and con action tendencies with 
respect to a social object. 

When a school board, then, is favorably disposed to a particular area 
of an educational program, that school system is likely to have a strong 
program in that area. If the board is not favorably disposed to that area, 
such a program may be weak or nonexistent. 

The study under discussion here was undertaken to investigate the 
attitudes of school board members toward occupatiov.al education and to de- 
termine what factors influence such attitudes. 

FRAMEWORK OF THE STUDY 



It is generally held that attitudes are the end product of the 

socializa .‘on process and significantly influence man's response to cultural 

products or processes, to other persons, and to groups of persons. ^ An 

existing attitude often lies dormant until, when the object of the attitude 

is perceived, it is expressed in speech or other overt behavior. Attitudes 

are usually classified into three general components: (1) cognitive (beliefs), 

12 

(2) emotional (feelings), and (3) action-taking (behavior). Shaw and 
Wright combine the first two compoenents into one cognitive component in- 
fluencing the third action-taking component, which chey call the effective 
component. Shaw and Wright define attitude as follows: 

"A relatively enduring system of evaluative, affective reactions 
based upon the reflecting of the evaluative concepts or beliefs 



Krech, R.S. Cruchfield, and E.L. Bellachey, Individual in Society , 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1962, p. 177. 

^Ibid. , p. 3. 

l^A.N. Oppenheim, Questionnaire Design and Attitude Measurement , New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1966, pp. 105-6. 
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which have been learned about the characteristics of a social 
object or class of social objects. "13 

Attitudes are differentiated from other personality constructs in 
several ways. They can be considered a mediating variable, and as such, 
must be measured independently.^ 

To accomplish the objectives of this study, the first two components 
of attitudes, the cognicive component and the emotional or affective compo- 
nent, will be investigated. Shaw and Wright (1967) deal with the affective 
attitude and the cognitive component provides the basis for an evaluation. ^ 
The expected contribution of the cognitive component is usually less than 
the affective component. However, when the situation requires a fuller cog- 
nition of the object, the number of cognitive elements and their degree of 
integration becomes more pronounced and therefore more important. 1 ** The 
affective component that is contained in attitude toward a given object as 
process derives from the cognitive structure relevant to that object or 
process. ^ 

In the present study, a measurement of the respondents* understanding 
of the term occupational education is part of the cognitive component which 
is important in explaining the results of the attitude measures used. The 
assumption made in this case is that the more complete the understanding, 
the more positive the total attitude. 

l^Marvin E. Shaw and Jack M. Wright, Scales for the Measurement of Attitudes , 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967, p. 31. 

^Shaw and Wright, Scales , p. 4. 

l^Shaw and Wright, Scales , p. 11. 

16 Ralph C. Wenrich and Robert J. Crowley, Vocational Education As Perceived 
by Different Segments of the Populations , Ann Arbor: The University of 

Michigan, 1964, Cooperative Research Project No. 1577, p. 8. 

^Shaw and Wright, Scales, p. 13. 
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Major Hypotheses 

Three major hypotheses were formulated and tested in this study. 

They were: 

H x There is a difference in the attitudes of school board members 
toward occupational education and other curricula. 

H 2 School board members from city, central schools, and other 
types of school districts differ in their attitudes toward 
occupational education. 

H 3 There is a relationship between school board members* under- 
standing of the term occupational education and school board 
members* attitude toward occupational education. 

In reviewing the literature, Shaw and Wright (1967) identified the 

following dimensions of attitudes: 

1. Attitudes are based on evaluative concepts regarding character 
istics of the referent object and give rise to motivated 
behavior. 

2. Attitudes are construed as varying in quality and intensity 
on a continuum from positive through neutral to negative. 

3. Attitudes are learned, rather than being innate as a result 
of constitutional development and maturation. 

4. Attitudes have specific social referents, or specified 
classes thereof. 

5. Attitudes possess varying degrees of interrelatedness to 
one another. 

18 

6. Attitudes are relatively stable and enduring. 



18 



Shaw and Wright, Scales , pp. 6-10. 



In order to examine the attitudes of school board members toward 
occupational education,, other than depth of understanding of the term, an 
examination of social dimension of attitudes Is necessary. Social variables. 
Including sex, educational level, occupation, type of school district, 
length of service on a school board, attendance or non-attendance In an 
occupational education program, length of residence in a school district, 
and age were examined in relation to attitude. Comparing these variables 
with attitudes may shed some light on the formation of such attitudes on 
the part of the school board members. 

Sub-hypotheses 

These sub -hypotheses were tested in this study: 

^ There is a relationship between the sex of the school 
board r jber and his attitudes toward occupational 



H 



1.2 



H 



1.3 



H 



1.4 



H 



1.5 



education. 

There is a relationship between the education of the 
school board member and his attitudes toward occupa- 
tional education. 

There is a relationship between the occupation of the 
school board member and his attitudes toward occupa- 
tional education. 

There is a relationship between the length of service 
on the school board of the school board member arid his 
attitudes toward occupational education. 

There is a relationship between the experience or non- 
experience in an occupational education program of the 
school board member and his attitudes toward occupa- 
tional education. 
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There is a relationship between the length of time a 
school board member has resided in the school district 



and his attitudes toward occupational education. 

^ There is a relationship between the age of the school 
board member and his attitudes toward occupational 
education. 

The hypotheses and sub-hypotheses were developed by consultation with 
the advisory committee, whose function was overall guidance of the project. 
Consultants were used to give guidance in certain procedures and processes 
within their areas of expertise. 



SECTION II 



METHODOLOGY 

Instruments 



The Cognitive Component 

The definition of occupational education is taken from the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. 

"The term ‘Vocational Education /occupational education_/' means 
vocational or technical raining or retraining whicn i? given in 
schools or classes (including field or laboratory work and remedial 
or related academic and technical instruction incident thereto) 
under public supervision and control or under cont' act with a Stac? 
board or local educational agency and is conducted as part of a pro- 
gram designed to prepare individuals for gainful employment as semi- 
skilled or skilled workers or technicians or subprofessionals in 
recognized occupations and in new and emerging occupations or to 
prepare individuals for enrollment in advanced technical education 
programs, but excluding any program to prepare individuals for em- 
ployment in occupations which the Commissioner determines, and 
specifies by regulation, to be generally considered professional or 
which requires a baccalaureate or higher degree; and such term in- 
cludes vocational guidance and counseling (individually or through 
group instruction) in connection with such training or for the 
purpc^e of facilitating occupational choices; instruction related 
to the occupation or occupations for which the students are in train- 
ing or instruction necessary for students to benefit from such train- 
ing including job placement 

It includes programs now in existence as well as new courses or 
programs, "so that persons of all ages in all communities of the 
State- -those in high school, those who have completed or discontinued 
their formal education and are preparing to enter the labor market, 
those who have already entered the labor market but need to upgrade 
their skills or learn new ones, those with special educational handi- 
caps, and those in post-secondary schools — will have ready access to 
vocational training or retraining which is of high quality, which is 
realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for 
gainful employment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, 
and ability to benefit from such training."^ 



^U.S., The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Public Law 90-576. 
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Since many different educational programs are conducted in a school 
district, school board members must be constantly informed concerning 
changing practices and policies on the state and federal level. Their 
depth of understanding of a particular program depends on their individual 
interests, as well as the completeness of the briefing that they receive 
on these programs. When the board members make policy decisions on pro- 
grams, the decisions are based on attitudes, which are based on cognition. 

In this study, measurement of the understanding of the term occupa- 
tional education is adapted from the nonmetric method of scaling developed 
20 

by Guttman. The items were based on the concept that a definition can 
be developed in segments which can be ordered and force the individual to 
respond to the highest and the lowest rank on a particular item. Items 
arranged in this manner are considered scaleable. 

Two questions and one statement were developed in this form and were 
administered to thirty-seven graduate students in a clasa in School-Commu- 
nity Relations at the State University of New York at Buffalo. This group 
of advanced students was selected because they are in an age group relative- 
ly representative of school board members, and they are also knowledgeable 
of the educative process. The responses of this group were used to calcu- 
late a coefficient of reproducibility for this portion of the survey in- 
strument. With N items requiring only agreement or disagreement, there 
are 2^ response patterns that might occur. If the items are scaleable, 

"20 

L. A. Guttman, "A Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data," American Socio- 
logical Review , 1944, 9, 139-150; and L.A. Guttman, "The Cornell 
Technique for Scale and Intensity Analysis," Educational Psychological 
Measurement , 1947, 7, 247-280. 
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